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ALBANIA. 19 Nov.—Corfu Channel. Conclusion of the Albanian case 
(see International Court of Fustice). 

9g Dec.—Cominform Dispute. Tanjug announced that in Government 
changes on 29 November, six leaders of the pro-Tito Communist 
party had been dismissed. They had been arrested together with other 
leading Communist officials. 


ARGENTINA. 25 Nov.—Mr Miranda, president. of the National 
Economic Council, told a meeting of the Finance Ministers of provincial 
governments that Argentina was engaged in an economic battle against 
the rest of the world, which wanted to buy cheap and sell dear. He said 
they would be ready to take part in an international wheat conference if 
there were similar conferences on steel and coal. 


AUSTRIA. 23 Nov.—Soviet Sector. Tass issued a statement in Vienna 
on behalf of the Soviet High Command reporting that Dr Ottilinger 
(see p. 755) had confessed to espionage activities since the middle of 1947 
on behalf of the O.D.I. section of the U.S. intelligence service. 

24 Nov.—The U.S. authorities in Vienna issued a statement describ- 
ing the Soviet charges against them in respect of Dr Ottilinger as a 
‘complete fabrication’. She had at no time been in any way in the 
service of the U.S. intelligence department, and they regarded her 
arrest as an attack on the integrity of the Austrian Government. As 
Dr Ottilinger was held incommunicado any statement attributed to her 
could be given no credence whatsoever. 

7 Dec.—Peace Treaty. The Government sent Notes to Britain, 
France, the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R., asking them to resume work on 
the peace treaty. 


AUSTRALIA. 26 Nov.—Eire. Mr Chifley stated in Parliament that 
Australia deeply regretted the breaking of Eire’s association with the 
Commonwealth, but agreed that the repeal of the External Relations 
Act should not be regarded as placing Eire in the category of a foreign 
country. ‘Australia’, he said, ‘regards the British Commonwealth as 
based principally on our relationship with the King, not as the mere 
symbol of association but as our monarch, evoking precisely the same 
loyalty and affection in Australia as in Britain herself, and as exercising 
the royal powers and prerogatives in relation to Australia, although 
acting at all times constitutionally and exclusively on the advice of his 
Majesty’s Ministers of State in and for Australia. Therefore we tend to 
emphasize not so much the legal forms as the real substantial ties of 
sentiment and affection, not only for the King but for all the Royal 
Family, who have had such close associations with this country. So 
we would prefer the specific continuance of the name “British” in the 
phrase “British Commonwealth”. 


BELGIUM. 19 Nov.—Government Changes. Mr Spaak informed 
the Regent that, owing to the situation arising from the resignation of 
the Minister of Justice, his Government could no longer remain in office. 
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Mr De Gasperi arrived in Brussels. 

21 Nov.—M. Spaak consented to form a new Cabinet. 

22 Nov.—M. Spaak failed to form a Government. 

23 Nov.—The Regent asked M. Eyskens, the outgoing Minister of 
Finance (Christian Social Party) to form a Ministry. 

26 Nov.—M. Spaak formed a Coalition Government, with seven 
Socialists, eight Christian Socialists, and two non-party experts. The 
former Minister of Justice, J. Struye, was succeeded by M. de Melen. 
The Ministries of Food and Fuel were merged with other Ministries, 
reducing the portfolios from nineteen to seventeen. M. Spaak himself 
became Foreign Minister. 

30 Nov.—The new Government was given a vote of confidence in 
the Lower House by the votes of the Christian Social and Socialist 
members against those of the Liberals and Communists. 

2 Dec.—The Senate gave the Government a vote of confidence by 
107 votes to 20, with 8 abstentions. 


BURMA. 8 Dec.—British property (see Great Britain). 


CANADA. 25 Nov.—Atlantic Defence. Gen. McNaughton’s statement 
in Paris (see North Atlantic Defence). 


CHINA. 19 Nov.—Reports reached Shanghai that strong forces of 
Nationalists were moving northward to try and outflank the Commun- 
ists north-west of Suchow. 

20 Nov.—The U.S. Embassy announced that the Communist 
authorities in Mukden had seized the U.S. Consulate wireless station. 

The Ministry of Defence announced that the Communists in the 
Suchow campaign were throwing in ‘continuous reinforcements to 
turn round their adverse position’. 

The Cabinet met to discuss ‘closer economic co-operation’ with the 
U.S.A. and drew up a four-month plan to provide an export-import 
link system for obtaining essential supplies and the establishment of 
an economic co-operation board which observers from the E.C.A. 
could attend. 

American Aid. Mr Clark’s report to the Senate (see U.S.A.). 

21 Nov.—Forces of Communists under Gen. Lin Po-cheng were 
reported to have come into contact at Mengcheng, seventy-five miles 
south of Suchow, with the Nationalist XII Army Group, moving 
east from the Peking-Hankow railway to attack Suhsein. East of Suchow 
Gen. Huang Po-tao’s VII Army Group was stated by the Ministry of 
Communications to have been isolated for eleven days. Six Com- 
munist columns were disposed north, south, and along the Lunghai 
railway in an arc running from north-east of Suchow to the Tientsin- 
Pukow railway just south of it. 

The Communists broadcast a warning to the U.S.A. that they would 
regard any further military support of the Kuomintang régime as a 
hostile act and would take counter measures accordingly. 

22 Nov.—Martial law was declared throughout North China, with 
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postal and telegraphic censorship and the banning of all meetings, 
parades, and strikes. 

The Government announced the abandonment of Paoting the 
previous day. (This was the thirteenth provincial capital to fall into 
Communist hands). 

23 Nov.—Communist forces were reported to be advancing from 
the north, east, and south-east of Suchow. 

26 Nov.—Government Changes. Dr Sun Fo was elected Prime 
Minister by the Legislative Yuan by 228 votes to 44. 

27 Nov.—American Aid. The Legislative Yuan sent an urgent appeal 
to the U.S. Congress for aid, in America’s self-interest, since the loss of 
China to the Communists, who were ‘tools of an aggressive international 
bloc’, would also endanger American security and world peace. Dr Sun 
Fo stated that he believed an American should be appointed supreme 
military adviser. China must be prepared to make any reasonable con- 
cession to obtain major U.S. military aid. 

Hard fighting was reported sixty miles south and forty miles south- 
west of Suhsien, south-east of Suchow. The Communists claimed the 
capture of Lingpi, north of Nanking. 

28 Nov.—Heavy fighting was reported near Pengpu, where the 
Communists were believed to be in superior numbers. Government 
forces under Fu Tso-yi reported successes east of Peking. 

Mme Chiang Kai-shek left for Washington by air. 

Another U.S. cruiser arrived in Shanghai, bringing the Allied naval 
tonnage in the Whangpoo River to over 40,000. 

29 Nov.—Shanhaikwan and Chinwangtao were reported to have 
been evacuated by Government forces. In the Suchow area the Com- 
munists were believed to have turned the east flank of the Government 
forces, and to be attacking from the west at points south of Pengpu. 
The Government ordered the 250,000 troops in Suchow to fall back 
on Nanking. 

30 Nov.—Government forces claimed the recapture of Paotow, in 
Inner Mongolia 320 miles west of Peking. 

Gen Huang Wei’s 12th Army Group was reported to be encircled 
south-west of Suhsien and, according to the Communist radio, was 
being broken up and rendered incapable of fighting. The Communists 
were believed to have ten columns moving southward from the line 
Suhsien-Lingpi and some of their forces were reported to have crossed 
the Kwei river at Kucheng, 40 miles south-east of Suhsien. 

Many members of the U.S., and other Embassy staffs left Nanking 
for the south. 

1 Dec.—Communist forces were reported to be active on both banks 
of the Yangtze, fifty miles east of Nanking, thus threatening the railway 
to Tsungming Island at its mouth, to prevent a crossing at Chinkiang 
to Shanghai. The Navy ordered a blockade of the river from Chinkiang 
or Nanking. South of Suchow the Communists claimed the capture of 
Kucheng, just north of Pengpu. 

The Government Director of Information declared in Nanking that 
rumours that they might move were without foundation. It was 
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generally understood, however, that many officials had been warned 
to be in readiness for transport southward. 

The U.S. transport Republic left Shanghai with 489 Americans. 

Gen. Wei Lu-huang, former C.-in-C. Manchuria, was arrested in 
Canton. 

2 Dec.—Communist forces entered Suchow. 

3 Dec.—Reports reaching New York stated that the Suchow garrison, 
which was sent southwards to rescue Gen. Huang Wei’s 12th Army 
Group, had been blocked twenty miles south of Suchow—thirty miles 
from their destination. 

5 Dec.—Reports from Peking stated that Gen. Fu Tso-yi had sent 
reinforcements to Kalgan and had succeeded in driving back Com- 
munist forces who were within two miles of the city. 

6 Dec.—The Government claimed to have recaptured Kuchen and 
three other towns south of Suchow. The Communist radio stated that 
twenty-two Nationalist divisions who had retreated from Suchow were 
surrounded on the Honan-Kiangsu border. 

7 Dec.—The Communists claimed that they had completely sur- 
rounded—within a traingle sough-west of Suchow, linking Tangshan, 
Hsiaohsien, and Yungcheng—the three groups of Nationalist Army 
troops under Gen. Tu Yu-ming, which were attempting to aid the 
12th Army Group trapped to the west of the Tientsin-Pukow railway 
between the Hwai and Kwei rivers. They asserted that they had elimi- 
nated 20,000 of an estimated 150,000 Nationalists in these groups, taking 
14,000 prisoners, and that they had captured more than 300 lorries, 
five tanks, and five armoured cars. 

The Government admitted that Communist columns had encircled 
these groups. 

The Nationalist press claimed that Gen. Fu’s troops have destroyed 
three Communist divisions in a battle south of Kalgan, in Chahar 
Province. Gen. Fu’s headquarters later admitted a ‘voluntary with- 
drawal’ from Miyun and Hwaijow, ten miles west of Miyun, and U.S. 
press reports from that district stated that the Communists had actually 
advanced another ten miles south of Hwaijow’. 

The Central News Agency announced that Gen. Huang Pa-Tao, 
Commander of the 7th Army Group, had committed suicide on 
22 November. 

8 Dec.—The Government announced that units of the 12th Army 
Group, which had been encircled south-west of Suchow, had broken 
out and contacted troops sent north for their relief. 

Communist troops operating along the Grand Canal claimed to have 
captured Hwaiyin and Hwaian and to be within 100 miles of Nanking 
on the north-east. It was also reported that they had encircled Kiangyen, 
key to Nanking’s north-east defences, twenty miles from the Yangtze. 

g Dec.—Neutral observers estimated that the three Army Groups 
trapped south-west of Suchow had suffered 30,000 casualties. 

Communist troops cut the railway between Nanking and Pengpu. 

The Communists claimed the capture of Hwaiju, twenty-five miles 
north-west of Peking. 
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The Nationalists claimed that attacks by 60,000 Communists south 
and north-east of Kalgan, had been repelled. 


COSTA RICA. 1 Dec.—The President of the revolutionary Govern- 
ment abolished the Army, saying the country had no need of one and 
would in future only have a police force. The Army officers had offered 
themselves for other employment and pledged co-operation with the 
régime. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 18 Nov.—The Communist Party central com- 
mittee decided to set up a control commission to watch the behaviour of 
all Party members and to guarantee preferential treatment to those who 
farmed their land in common. The Commission would see that State 
and party tasks were fulfilled and also fight bureaucracy. 

19 Nov.—Two employees of the British Embassy were arrested in 
Prague charged with trying to smuggle two Czechs and a quantity of 
toys into Austria in a lorry with a C.D. sign on it. 

20 Nov.—The driver of the lorry, John Dixon, was deported from 
the country. The other man arrested, a butler, was released pending 
investigation of the charges. 

Trade Agreement. A five-year agreement with Hungary was signed in 
Prague providing for a turnover of 15,000 million crowns (say £75 
million) in foodstuffs, oil by-products, etc. from Hungary in exchange 
for coke, timber, machinery, iron ore, and other raw materials from 
Czechoslovakia. 

23 Nov.—The Premier, Mr Zapotocky, published an article in Rude 
Pravo praising President Gottwald, who was fifty-two that day, but 
warning the people not to forget what they owed to Dr Masaryk and 
Dr Benes. 

24 Nov.—Wages Policy. The Premier, Mr Zapotocky, addressing the 
Trade Union Council, of which he was chairman, stated that wages now 
accounted for 29 per cent of costs in industry. They had risen by 70 per 
cent between January 1946 and June 1948, but output had only risen by 
50 per cent. 

25 Nov.—Wages Policy. The Trade Union Council (U.R.O.) at its 
plenary session passed a resolution that, ‘the disparity between wages 
and production must be ironed out’. Output would have to be the 
primary concern of the whole of the revolutionary trade union organiza- 
tion, and a special political-economic committee would be established in 
every factory and office with more than twenty employees to promote 
efficiency and ‘counteract lack of discipline and bourgeois pettiness’. 
This committee would also gradually take over the duties of the works 
councils (chosen by the workers). 

Treason Trials. Eight men who belonged to the ‘Regensburg’ com- 
mittee of refugees were sentenced to death in Prague and seven to long 
terms of imprisonment. They were convicted of plotting to change the 
Constitution by force and of high treason. 

6 Dec.—The Prime Minister, Mr Zapatocky, Mr Clementis, and other 
members of the Government, left for Moscow. 
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8 Dec.—Delegation in Moscow (see U.S.S.R.). 


EGYPT. 20 Nov.—The police arrested terrorist members of the 
Muslim Brotherhood alleged to be responsible for several recent 
outrages. 

4 Dec.—During students’ riots in Cairo, Selim Zaki Pasha, comman- 
dant of the Cairo Police, and another police officer were killed. The 
university was closed for an indefinite period. There was also rioting in 
Alexandria and six police were wounded. 

5 Dec.—Palestine. The acting Mediator, Dr Bunche, arrived in 
Cairo and was received by Nokrashy Pasha. He left later for Amman. 

6 Dec.—Schoolboys demonstrated in the Sayeda Zainab quarter of 
Cairo. Several persons, including police, were injured. Two members of 
the Muslim Brotherhood were arrested. It was understood that the 
authorities had full proof that this organization was responsible for 
recent and earlier demonstrations. Its newspaper, [khwan el Muslimin 
was suspended indefinitely. 

Suez Canal. The Ministry of Commerce and Industry stated that 
Egypt would require the Suez Canal Company to comply with the 
Company Law, under which 40 per cent of its directors would have to 
be Egyptian subjects. 

8 Dec.—Nokrasy Pasha, the Prime Minister, issued a proclamation 
dissolving the Muslim Brotherhood throughout the country, and 
confiscating its property. In an accompanying note he said that the 
Brotherhood, which was founded in 1930 by Sheikh Hassen el Banna, 
ostensibly for the propagation of religious and social ideals, had re- 
vealed that its real design was to obtain political power by overthrowing 
the established order. Its leaders had organized military training, 
extorted money and incited disturbances. They were responsible for 
a series of terrorist outrages, including the murder of the vice-president 
of the Cairo Court of Appeal, and of Selim Zaki Pasha, the commandant 
of the Cairo police, and numerous bombings. 

Acceptance of armistice proposals (see Security Council). 


EIRE. 25 Nov.—Relations with Britain. Statement by Mr Attlee in 
Parliament (see Great Britain). 

26 Nov.—Republic of Ireland. The Dail passed unanimously the 
second reading of the Republic of Ireland Bill. The Minister for 
External Affairs, Mr MacBride, closing the debate, said that in the 
recent talks (see p. 761) it was made clear that there would be no 
serious difficulties concerning citizenship rights or trade preferences, 
having regard to the British Nationality Act and the Anglo-Eire Trade 
Agreement. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION. 25 Nov.—Manpower. 
An agreement was published by the Manpower Committee of the 
O.E.E.C. which had reached the ‘general conclusion’ that there were 
enough people in western Europe to do the work required to bring 
about economic recovery in the next four years provided that sufficient 
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co-operative efforts were made by all countries to facilitate the transfer of 
labour from surplus areas in Europe to areas in which it was required. 

1 Dec.—A conference of mission chiefs of the E.C.A. ended in 
Paris with Mr Hoffman present, after gathering and collating inform- 
ation on the progress of European economic co-operation for submission 
to the U.S. Congress in January. 


FAR EASTERN COMMISSION. 6 Dec.—Trade with fapan. The 
Commission made public an instruction on the conduct of trade with 
Japan which had been sent to Gen. MacArthur. Japan’s trade should be 
so conducted as to foster and develop balanced growth to a level con- 
sistent with the country’s peaceful needs as defined by the Commission. 
Exports should be encouraged, so that as soon as possible they might 
pay for imports required to prevent disease and unrest in Japan and for 
the re-establishment of a self-sustaining economy, and also so that Japan 
might take part in providing goods for international trade. Its foreign 
trade should also be so conducted as to ensure competitive conditions 
free of contracts or arrangements limiting access to markets or fostering 
monopolistic controls, and so as to prevent a concentration of economic 
power in Japan. There should be no discrimination against any foreign 
trade representatives or business men in Japan. Foreign trade could 
now be carried out by the Japanese Government, or its agency, to the 
extent deemed justifiable by the Supreme Commander. 


FINLAND. 21 Nov.—War Guilt. The former Premier, Mr Linkomies, 
and the former Minister, Mr Tanner, were released after serving half 
their sentence of five and a half years imprisonment for war guilt. 


FRANCE. 19 Nov.—Labour Unrest. During the Assembly debate on 
the strikes the Communist Deputy, M. Duclos, admitted that the 
funds of the Party and of many affiliated organizations, including some 
big workers’ co-operatives, were all deposited with the Commercial 
Bank for Northern Europe, nearly all of whose shares were Russian 
owned. 

At Dunkirk five docks were isolated by barricades set up by the 
strikers and many vessels were cut off. Troops arrived in the district. 

The Government issued orders for the deportation of a number of 
Poles, Czechoslovaks, and Rumanians, including the Communist 
counsellor of the Czechoslovak Embassy, Dr Gregor. 

Ruhr. The Foreign Ministers of France, the U.S.A., and Britain 
(Mr McNeil deputizing for Mr Bevin) met to hear M. Schuman set 
out the French point of view. 

20 Nov. Troops and police ‘retook’ the Dunkirk docks, without 
incident, and arrested the Communist secretary of the Dunkirk dockers’ 
union and a member of the strike committee charged with interference 
with the right to work. Warrants were issued for the arrest of C.G.T. 
leaders of the seamen’s union in Marseilles. The dockers’ union order 
for a general strike on 22 November was rescinded temporarily for 
negotiations. 
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21 Nov.—Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery arrived in Paris for 
talks with the Chiefs of Staff and the Minister of Defence. 

22 Nov.—Ruhr. The Government’s memorandum was published. 
It recalled that since September 1945 France had unceasingly drawn 
attention to the importance of the problem of ownership of the mines 
and industries. During the six-Power talks in London (see p. 393) a 
decision was held over for want of agreement, and in August in Berlin 
the British and U.S. military authorities had submitted proposals, 
which were opposed by the French authorities, who informed the other 
two Governments that France would regard as null and void any decision 
that had not been taken as a result of an agreement between the three 
Governments. The present protest was not therefore founded on the 
objection that France was not kept informed, but rather that ‘the 
British and U.S. military authorities are not competent to take a 
decision which, in the opinion of the French Government, finds its 
natural place only in the peace settlement’. 

To grant to a German Government powers as wide as those of 
ownership of the heavy industries would be to give it rights which the 
Reich never enjoyed and would give it opportunities for expansion 
which might entail the most dangerous consequences. The Government 
therefore hoped that it might be made clear between the three Govern- 
ments that the order issued by the U.S. and British C.-in-C’s did not 
prejudice any decision which might have to be taken by the Powers 
concerned at the time of the peace settlement. 

The Government hoped that the three other Governments would 
review as a whole the various questions of international control of the 
management of the mines and plants, the difficulties met with in dis- 
mantling plants for reparations, etc. 

Mr De Gasperi arrived in Paris. 

After a meeting with the Minister of Public Works, the Dockers’ 
Federation confirmed the decision to hold off the strike fixed for that 
day. Work was resumed in all the ports except Dunkirk, where demon- 
strations took place for the release of the arrested union members, the 
withdrawal of the police and troops, and the reinstatement of clerks who 
had been dismissed. The local C.G.T. trade council ordered a general 
strike for the next day. 

In the northern coal mines 78 per cent of the normal effectives were 
stated to be back at work. 

23 Nov.—At Dunkirk the strike order was virtually ignored. At St 
Nazaire the dockers returi2 co work after being out for a month. At 
Bordeaux where nei: 1,000 non-Communist dockers had resumed 
work, six men were wounded in an attack by strikers on some working 
dockers. 

The Government invited a vote of confidence in the National 
Assembly against a Communist motion asking for the creation of a 
commission to examine the bank accounts of the Party and another to 
examine those of the Socialist Le Populaire. 

24 Nov.—The Assembly rejected the Communist motion by 313 


‘votes to 164, with 43 abstentions (mostly Gaullists), thus giving the 
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Government a vote of confidence. The Communists then again moved 
a resolution to set up a commission to examine the finances of the 
Party, and this was rejected by 379 votes to 180. Finally, a motion by 
Government supporters expressing satisfaction with its handling of the 
Communist problem was adopted by 351 votes to 215. 

25 Nov.—Ruhr. A Quai d’Orsay spokesman stated that the decision of 
the other two Powers that France should take part fully in the control 
board for the German coal and steel industries was a ‘first satisfaction’ 
which would, it was hoped, be followed by others. French diplomacy 
aimed (1) to postpone until the final peace settlement the question of 
ownership of the Ruhr industries; (2) to see that France was associated 
with the other western Powers, during the period of control, in the 
supervision of their management; and (3) to ensure that this supervision 
continued after the future German Government had been granted 
sovereign rights. 

The C.G.T. issued a statement protesting against the Anglo-Ameri- 
can decision to ‘prepare the return of the Ruhr to the hands of big 
German industrialists and financiers who were the inspirers of Nazism’. 

26 Nov.—A member of the Cagoule Fascist organization was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment for taking part in the murder of the Italian 
anti-Fascists, the Rosselli brothers, in 1936, and another man, alleged to 
be the chief of the Cagoule, was sentenced to twenty years. Shorter sen- 
tences were pronounced on several other members. 

27 Nov.—sStrikes. The coal strike came officially to an end. The 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry stated that only 33,000 men had 
not resumed work. 

28 Nov.—Labour Unrest. The Communist miners’ federation pro- 
claimed that the miners remained ‘firm to the end’ but ordered them to 
return to work. Hunger and the brutality of a reactionary Government 
had already compelled some to go back. (The strike was estimated to 
have caused a loss of over 5 million tons in output.) 

29 Nov.—Strikes. The dockers’ strike officially ended, with the 
acceptance by the C.G.T. unions of the agreement ‘in principle’ framed 
by the Government and delegates of the Dockers’ Federation. 

The main heads of the Government’s fiscal reform programme were 
published. This simplified income and other taxes and abolished 
several taxes on sales and purchases, some indirect taxes, and various 
excise and stamp rates. It increased the reliance of the revenue on 
income tax and on the tax on real profits. 

30 Nov.—Ruhr. The Government received the British and U.S. 
replies to its memorandum on the Ruhr. 

1 Dec.—Ruhr. Assurances to France (see U.S.A.). French views (see 
six-Power Conference). 

2 Dec.—Ruhr. Speaking to the Assembly, M. Schuman, the Foreign 
Minister, emphasized his Government’s desire to join in promoting a 
constructive policy towards Germany which should lead to its accession 
as a welcome partner in an integrated Europe. The Assembly later 
passed by 377 votes to 181 a motion submitted by all parties and groups 
except the extremists of Left and Right expressing approval of the 
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Government’s protest against the Anglo-American decisions on the 
ownership of Ruhr industries; welcoming the admission of France to 
two of the Ruhr control boards, but declaring that the preamble to the 
Anglo-American order was ‘contrary to the Europeanization of Ruhr 
coal and steel, which is the only means of reconciling the requirements of 
European security with the need to allow Germany’s economy gradually 
to find its balance again’, and inviting the Government to inform the 
British and U.S. Governments that the French people were unanimous 
in rejecting the policy there expressed. 

3 Dec.—Ex-Italian Colonies. It was officially stated that France would 
accept British trusteeship over Cyrenaica on condition that Italian 
trusteeship was established over Tripolitania. France would also be 
favourable to Italian trusteeship over Somaliland, French trusteeship 
over Fezzan, and a postponement of the decision about Eritrea until a 
solution could be found which would be equitable and acceptable to 
Ethiopia and Italy. 

7 Dec.—Austria. Note on peace treaty (see Austria). 

8 Dec.—Mr David Bruce, head of the E.C.A. mission, speaking at 
Lille, warned the French of the necessity of making further financial 
sacrifices. 


GERMANY. 19 Nov.—War Crimes. The U.S. Military Government 
announced the execution of fifteen more war criminals, including S.S. 
concentration camp guards guilty of the murder of inmates. 

20 Nov.—Berlin. The Russians made conditions for the holding of 
municipal elections in the three western Sectors of Berlin which were 
unacceptable to both the western Powers and the democratic German 
parties. This prevented elections being held on 5 December in the 
eastern Sector. They induced the so-called ‘Berlin democratic bloc’ 
(Socialist Unity Party and the dissident fractions of the Christian 
Democrats, Liberal Democrats, and Social Democrats) to declare that 
the city administration had ‘ceased to exist’, in that the heads of those 
departments of the Magistrat who had moved their offices out of the 
Soviet into the western Sector had fled from their posts, leaving the 
people ‘in the lurch at the beginning of winter’. The ‘democratic bloc’ 
said the unity of the city administration must be restored at once, and 
there must be ‘free democratic elections’ for the whole city. 

24 Nov.—Air Lift. The Russians announced the resumption of 
exercises by fighter aircraft in or near the corridors, including air-to-air 
firing in the region of Kremmen. Protests to the air safety centre were 
made by British and U.S. representatives. 

25 Nov.—Peace Treaty. On the return from Moscow of a delegation 
of the German People’s Council (a Communist-controlled organization 
in the Soviet Zone) the Presidium of the Council addressed an appeal to 
the Governments of the four occupying Powers to call a conference of 
Foreign Ministers immediately to prepare a peace treaty. 

26 Nov.—War Crimes. The execution took place at Landsberg of 
fourteen former members of the S.S. and others guilty of atrocities at 
Buchenwald and other camps and of murdering captured airmen. 
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27 Nov.—Berlin. The chairman of the Berlin Socialist Unity Party, 
in a speech, called for a new city administration to be created, based on 
the Soviet-controlled ‘democratic bloc’. The deputy-chairman of the 
City Assembly received various deputations of workers who demanded 
immediate action against the existing administration. 

The Soviet Sector press accused leading politicians of the Democratic 
parties in Berlin of being ‘bought by the Americans’. 

A Soviet military court sentenced to three months and twenty-five 
days imprisonment Dr Miickenberger, a Magistrat official who had 
been under arrest since 20 August for sabotage of Soviet measures for 
restoring the city fuel supplies and refusal to establish control offices 
and laboratories to check the quality of coal sent from the western Zones. 

28 Nov.—Berlin. Communists tried to break up a Liberal Demo- 
cratic meeting in the French Sector, and were ejected by the police. 
In an interview in the Soviet Sector press Gen. Dratvin, deputy C.-in-C. 
blamed the western Powers for the splitting of Berlin, and also de- 
clared that a state of emergency existed in the western Sectors, with 
armoured cars and tanks parading the streets to intimidate the electors 
in connection with the municipal elections due to take place on 5 
December. 

29 Nov.—Berlin Elections. Marshal Sokolovsky, in a letter to the 
three western Military Governors, said the Soviet Command could 
not disregard the dangerous measures being taken in the western 
Sectors to disorganize and split the municipal administration. Instead 
of unified elections for the whole of Berlin separate municipal elections 
had been fixed for 5 December in the western Sectors, and they were 
not being held under guarantees of the democratic freedoms but under 
force and police persecution of democratic organizations. He declared 
that they aimed at the removal of the unified municipal administration 
and the creation of a separate Magistrat, ‘so that the western military 
officials can rule as they please’. They were also intended to foster the 
activity of ‘anti-democratic and undisguisedly reactionary elements 
in the city’. At the same time, separatist elements in the Magistrat, 
with the support of certain occupation officials, had for a long time 
been working to disorganize the work of the Magistrat as a unified 
administration and to exclude democratic representatives of the people 
of Berlin. The Soviet Command could not accept this. 

The letter was broadcast by Radio Berlin. Mr Geschke, deputy 
chairman of the City Assembly and a member of the Socialist Unity 
Party, called a meeting of the Assembly in the Soviet Sector, and invited 
all the members and also representatives of the works councils and the 
Communist-controlled ‘mass organizations’, the trade unions, the 
Kulturbund, the Free German Youth, and the Union of Victims of 
Nazi Persecution. Dr Suhr, as chairman, at once denied the right of 
his deputy to call the meeting. 

30 Nov.—Berlin. A meeting in the Soviet Sector, which claimed to 
be a special sitting of the City Assembly, set up a Magistrat composed 
entirely of elements co-operating with the Russians and claiming 
authority over the whole city. All the city councillors belonging to the 
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Social Democratic, Christian Democratic, and Liberal Democratic 
Parties stayed away, i.e., the three parties which together formed the 
majority of the City Assembly. The meeting adopted unanimously a 
resolution accusing the Magistrat of disregarding the ‘most elementary 
vital interests’ of the city and declaring it deposed. 

Mr Ebert was elected senior burgomaster, and in a speech demanded 
the restoration of German unity, a peace treaty, and the withdrawal of 
all foreign troops a year after its conclusion. 

The new body marched to Unter den Linden where a crowd of 
some 80,000 people had been marshalled made up of delegations from 
the political parties and of the ‘mass organizations’ and the factories 
in the Soviet Sector. 

Gen. Robertson, the British Military Governor, in a letter replying 
to Marshal Sokolovsky, said ‘the action of the Soviet authorities in 
permitting the disruption of the City Assembly by hooligan elements, 
their arbitrary dismissal of a number of duly elected city officials 
without the consent of the Commandants of the three western Sectors. 
and their abandonment of the allied Kommandatura, together with 
innumerable other unilateral breaches of the quadripartite agreements 
for Berlin, have demonstrated the intention of the Soviet authorities 
to divide the city and to prevent the exercise of democratic rights and 
liberties in their own Sector’. He mentioned the reports reaching him of 
the ‘illegal elections of certain officials of the Magistrat, in contravention 
of the city constitution’, and said if they were confirmed he would like to 
be informed whether in fact ‘the illegal action of these persons was taken 
with your approval’. 

Gen. Herbert, referring to the new Magistrat, said that any orders 
issued by it would have no legal basis or effect. The ‘antics’ had a 
familiar ring about them, and were the culmination of Soviet-inspired 
attempts to impose the minority will of the Communists on the city. 

1 Dec.—Berlin. The Soviet controlled Magistrat installed itself in the 
municipal headquarters in the Soviet Sector. Dr Friedensburg was 
turned away from the building by the Markgraf police, and Mr Ebert 
established himself as senior burgomaster. All the departments of 
the legitimate Magistrat functioned in western Berlin, where six of 
them had already been installed. About three-fifths of its personnel 
reported for duty. 

The liaison officers of the three western Powers went, as usual, to 
their offices in the Neues Stadthaus (the headquarters in the Soviet 
Sector) and the Soviet régime thereupon claimed that this was tanta- 
mount to the according of de facto recognition by the western authorities. 

A British statement at once pointed out that the presence of the 
liaison officer did not imply recognition and in no circumstances would 
he deal with ‘the Opera House usurpers’. The French Commandant 
condemned the proceedings in the Opera House as ‘a masquerade of 
democracy’. 

The City Assembly, at a special meeting, repudiated the previous 
day’s proceedings and adopted unanimously a resolution stating that the 
Communist coup had brought about a state of political emergency. 
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The three western Military Governors directed the police president 
to issue orders forbidding members of his department to engage in 
political activities, but not infringing their right to belong to a 
party. 

2 Dec.—Berlin. The British liaison officer was withdrawn from the 
Neues Stadthaus and it was understood that the French and U.S. 
officers were also being withdrawn. 

Col. Yelizarov, in a letter to Mr Geschke, described the Communist 
Magistrat as the ‘only possible democratic organization for the self- 
governing administration of Berlin’. 

3 Dec.—Berlin. The three western deputy Commandants met at the 
offices of the Allied Kommandatura. Marshal Sokolovsky received Mr 
Ebert and was reported to have promised support for the pseudo 
Magistrat. Mr Ebert later told the press that ‘the new Magistrat was 
ready and in a position’ to provide Berlin with food and fuel ‘uncon- 
ditionally’. 

5 Dec.—Berlin. Elections were held in the western Sectors. ‘The Social 
Democrats received 64.5 per cent of the votes; Christian Democrats 
19.4 per cent; and Liberal Democrats 16.1 per cent. 86.2 per cent of 
the electorate voted. Of the total votes cast, only 3 per cent were invalid. 
An ‘activist’ Sunday was decreed in the Soviet Sector, but transport 
workers of the western Sectors went on strike for two hours so that the 
workers involved would be able to record their votes. 

7 Dec.—Soviet Zone. In Glauchau, Saxony, five men were sentenced 
to death, three to 15 years’ and another to 10 years’ imprisonment for 
their parts in the ‘textile scandals’. All their personal estates were con- 
fiscated. All the men were accused of ‘systematic sabotage’ of the 
economic reconstruction of the Soviet Zone. (It was understood that the 
‘scandals’ concerned the sale of textiles to western Germany in exchange 
for tools and machine parts.) 

Berlin. The western Sector’s City Assembly unanimously elected 
Professor Ernst Reuter chief burgomaster and Frau Schroeder and 
Dr Friedensburg burgomasters. 

British Zone. Workers in Kiel and neighbouring towns demonstrated 
against the demolition, just begun, of the naval torpedo-testing instal- 
lations at Eckernférde. They considered the buildings could be used for 
peace-time industries. 

8 Dec.—Hoffman on reparations (see Great Britain). 

g Dec.—Count Heinrich von Einsiedel, deputy chairman of Gen. 
Seydlitz’s National Committee for Free Germany in the U.S.S.R., 
resigned from the Socialist Unity Party and took refuge with the 
French. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 20 Nov.—Strikes. A third of the crew of the liner 
Queen Elizabeth walked off in sympathy with the strike of New York 
longshoremen. They decided to call for a 100 per cent strike on 22 
November. 

The Colonial Secretary arrived back from Nigeria. 

22 Nov.—Strikes. The strike of the Queen Elizabeth's crew ended 
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when the strike committee learnt that the liner would remain in port 
until the New York strike was over. 

23 Nov.—Royal Tour. It was announced from Buckingham Palace 
that on medical advice the King had cancelled his visit to Australia and 
New Zealand, owing to the fact that he was suffering from obstruction 
to the circulation in the right leg. 

24 Nov.—National Service. The Minister of Labour introduced in 
the Commons the National Service (Amendment) Bill providing for 
the raising of the period of service to eighteen months and for the 
reduction from seven to five and a half years of the aggregate period of 
whole-time and reserve service. 

The T.U.C. General Council issued a statement on the activities of 
Communists in the movement, charging its general purposes com- 
mittee and international committee to operate as a joint body to review 
the situation constantly and make recommendations as to what informa- 
tion and guidance could be given to trade unions, trades councils, and 
members to combat infiltration and interference in trade union policy 
‘from a source outside the movement, and even outside these shores’. 

Italian Colonies. It was understood that the Government had reached 
substantial agreement with the U.S. Government on the policy to be 
followed when the question was taken up by the U.N. General Assembly. 

25 Nov.—Relations with Eire. Mr Attlee, in the House of Commons, 
defined the Government’s intended relationship with Eire when the 
Republic of Ireland Bill came into force. He said they would not regard 
its enactment as placing Eire and its citizens in the category of foreigners. 
The British Nationality Act, 1948, would govern the position of Eire 
citizens in the United Kingdom. 

Northern Ireland and Etre. Sir Basil Brooke, speaking in Parliament, 
said: ‘I have had the fullest assurances from Mr Attlee that 
the creation of a Republic in southern Ireland will not have any 
effect whatever on the constitutional position of Northern Ireland 
as an integral part of the United Kingdom’. Control of the entry of 
Eire citizens would be continued through the Northern Ireland 
Safeguarding of Employment Act. 

6 Dec.—Israel. Mr Mayhew, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
replying to a question in Parliament said: “The Government do not wish 
to exclude the possibility of Jewish entry into the United Nations at 
some stage, but they regard the present application as premature and 
doubtful in view of the fact that the future of Palestine is still being dis- 
cussed by the Assembly and that no frontiers have yet been drawn in 
Palestine.’ 

7 Dec.—South Africa. Mr Louw arrived in London. 

Austria. Note on the peace treaty (see Austria). 

8 Dec.—Mr Hoffman, who had been consulting with the Humphrey 
Committee in London on German dismantling, told correspondents 
that the plants being considered for retention in Germany had a 
reparations value of less than {10 million, and that they did not come 
within the category of war plants or prohibited industries. 

Mr Hoffman left London for China. 
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Mr Jay, Economic Secretary to the Treasury, answering a question in 
Parliament, said that since the agreement of 17 October 1947 with 
Burma (see Vol. IIT, p. 605) the Government had repeatedly pressed the 
Burmese Government for compensation for British property national- 
ized in Burma, but that they had received no satisfactory response. 
The Government would only be satisfied with compensation in con- 
vertible currency. 

g Dec.—Bevin Speech. The Foreign Secretary, in a review to Parlia- 
ment, made the following points: 

Germany: Berlin. Dr Bramuglia and his neutral colleagues on the 
Security Council had made, and were making, unceasing efforts to 
solve the problem, but the prospects of a satisfactory outcome had been 
prejudiced by the acting of the Soviet authorities, culminating in their 
support for the self-appointed pseudo Magistrat. Britain held to the 
position that if the blockade were withdrawn it was still prepared for the 
introduction of a single currency, providing a satisfactory scheme could 
be worked out. Britain was seeking to get a straightforward, under- 
standable arrangement that could not be used to prejudice the interest 
and rights of any of the occupying Powers in Berlin or in the Zones. In 
addition, if and when this was done it was ready for the four Powers to 
meet to discuss the problems of Germany as a whole if it were so desired. 

Ruhr. The Government believed that if an attempt were made to 
impose international ownership on the Ruhr industries it would depress 
production and make German co-operation in European reconstruction 
difficult—if not impossible. They were convinced, after long study, 
that it would not bring peace. They had to try to restore a decent 
standard of living and ensure that Germany contributed its proper 
share to European recovery. They were agreed that the Ruhr industries 
must not go back to the Nazi syndicates and to the people who used 
them for war purposes, and they thought that the best way to safeguard 
against that was to have public ownership. They were giving sympa- 
thetic attention to the French proposal that the Ruhr authority should 
have supervisory powers in regard to production. The Government had 
also to look forward to the time when the period of military government 
had finished, and create an organization upon which they could rely for 
the prevention of German rearmament, including industrial rearma- 
ment. If they could get the Security Board established on a proper 
footing, with all the requisite powers of inspection and enforcement, 
they would have created the essential condition of European security in 
regard to Germany. (This Board was set up by the Six-Power Confer- 
ence in June 1948 to ensure that Germany did not rearm.) On the other 
hand, in so far as its industries were used for peaceful purposes, they 
wanted to ensure that Germany was given the chance to develop its own 
economy and to contribute to European recovery and to establish the 
proper balance between the economic considerations and security. 

Western Union. The Brussels Powers’ determination to defend them- 
selves had been reflected in the establishment of a common defence 
policy with a common command and a permanent organization to deal 
with equipment and supply. He would make the prophecy that before 
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many years—though it would not be done by him—the Defence 
Ministers and the Finance Ministers of the western world particularly 
would be sitting down discussing a common budget, with a common 
method of defence, which would protect them, and the cost of which 
would be within the resources of their own countries. He welcomed 
recent statements by Count Sforza and Mr de Gasperi identifying Italy 
with the cause of western democracy. 

European Recovery Programme. France must realize that the market in 
Britain for luxuries had gone and must shape its policy accordingly. 


GREECE. 20 Nov.—American engineers announced that the road 
from Athens to Salonika was completed and ready for traffic. Within a 
few hours it had been breached in many places near Salonika by mines 
laid by Communists. 

21 Nov.—Government Majority. Mr Sophoulis’s re-formed Govern- 
ment received a vote of confidence in the Chamber by 168 votes to 
167. Mr Papandreou (Socialist), challenged the vote on the ground that 
the Constitution required an ‘absolute’ majority. 

22 Nov.—The Communists released unharmed Mr McShane, the 
American engineer, and three officials of the Ministry of Public Works 
who were abducted on 12 November. 

24 Nov.—M. Sophoulis collapsed from illness while at work, and 
his responsibilities were taken over by a Council composed of two 
members each of the two coalition parties. 

27 Nov.—The Opposition leaders were understood to have all signed 
a statement that they would stand by the Government during the U.N. 
meeting in Paris. 

1 Dec.—The 3rd Army Corps announced the defeat of Communist 
forces infesting the plain between Serres and the Bulgarian border, with 
the capture of over 200. Successes were also reported in the Pelopon- 
nesus. 

8 Dec.—Mr Grady, the U.S. Ambassador, left for Washington. He 
took a memorandum from the Government asking for additional aid, 
and for permission to increase the gendarmerie by 8,000. 

Mr McShane told correspondents in Athens that, in the course of 
his twelve-day trip through ‘Free Greece’ in the hands of the Com- 
munist forces, he had been subjected to constant anti-American abuse. 
He had seen much poverty and hunger and no enthusiasm for the 
Communist cause except among members of the rebel band and in 
some of the younger villagers. 


GUATEMALA. 19 Nov.—British Honduras.—The Government reply- 
ing to the British Note (see p. 731) rejected the offer to allow the Inter- 
national Court to decide the Honduras case purely on a legal basis and 
laid the entire blame for the deadlock on Britain. It offered three 
alternatives: submission to the Court on an ex aequo et bono basis; 
acceptance of the mediation of the U.S.A.; the offer of a new proposal, to 
which Guatemala would give careful consideration. 

23 Nov.—Colonies in the Americas. The Government stated that the 
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necessary fourteen American Governments had agreed to be repre- 
sented, on the ‘Commission of Dependent Territories’ set up at the 
Bogota Conference (see p. 267). 

29 Nov.—State of Siege. The Government announced the frustration 
on 27 November of a plot to seize the military base at Puerto Barrios, 
It later ordered the suspension of ‘constitutional guarantees’. 


HONG KONG. 22 Nov.—Refugees. Some British women and children 
arrived from Nanking, and the Government was understood to be 
preparing to receive both Europeans and Chinese from the north. 


HUNGARY. 20 Nov.—Treason Charge. The police arrested Dr Cakar, 
private secretary to Cardinal Mindszenthy. They also prohibited the 
publication of a letter to the nation from the Cardinal in which he said 
that all opposition was forbidden and that all those who attempted it 
were dismissed or otherwise punished. 

21 Nov.—A letter from the Cardinal was read in the Churches 
stating that since the Church could not expect the people to sacrifice 
their livelihoods they might sign the ‘declarations’ against him. 

27 Nov.—Church and State. The Deputy Premier, Mr Rakosi, 
stated in a report to the central committee of the Hungarian Workers’ 
Party that the ‘kid-glove policy’ towards the Church had ended, and 
from now on the full force of State powers would be applied against 
their reactionary leaders, whether ordinary priests or cardinals. 

30 Nov.—The Opposition. The Communist press published attacks 
on Mr Barankovics, leader of the Parliamentary Opposition, following 
on accusations made by Mr Rakosi, the Deputy Premier, that his 
party had shown itself blind and dumb about the achievements of 
democracy and had in fact, become ‘a superfluous burden to democracy’. 

7 Dec.—Victor Csornoky, son-in-law of President Tildy, was 
executed in Budapest for plotting to abduct President Tildy during his 
presidency. 

8 Dec.—Government Changes. It was announced that Mr Nyaradi, 
Smallholder Minister of Finance, had resigned while in Switzerland. 
Five Smallholder Under-Secretaries of State also resigned. The party’s 
political committee strongly condemned Mr Dinnyes, the Prime Minis- 
ter, for failing to keep in touch with ambiguous elements in the party. 


INDIA. 22 Nov.—Kashmir. Army H.Q. announced the relief of the 
garrison of Poonch by a column moving from the south-east. 

25 Nov.—Kashmir. Security Council decision (see United Nations). 

26 Nov.—Eire. The Prime Minister stated in Parliament that pro- 
vided Eire extended to India the same privileges, India, like Britain, 
would not consider it as a foreign country. 

29 Nov.—Untouchability. The Constituent Assembly passed an 
article in the draft Constitution forbidding the practice of untouch- 
ability in any form, and making the imposition of any disability arising 
from it a punishable offence. 

6 Dec.—Discussions on Migration. Representatives of India and 
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Pakistan met in Delhi to consider the migration problems, especially 
those in East and West Bengal. 

8 Dec.—Police began a round-up of members of the illegal militant 
Hindu movement, the Rashtriya Swayom Swak Sangh, following on 
information that it intended to launch a civil disobedience campaign. 


INDONESIA. 1 Dec.—The arrest was announced of Dr Sjarifuddin, 
the former Premier, and other Communists. 

3 Dec.—U.N. Committee's Report. The Committee of Good Offices 
published their fourth interim report which emphasized that the delay 
in achieving a settlement had had important economic and political 
consequences. (1) There had been a serious and rapid economic deteri- 
oration in the Republic, normal trade to and from which has almost 
come to a standstill. Republican authorities had been loth to apply for 
trading permits required under Dutch regulations, lest that should 
imply recognition of those regulations. If the present situation con- 
tinued not only would there be economic chaos in the Republic but the 
economic rehabilitation of Indonesia as a whole would be delayed. 
(2) The delay had imposed a strain on the Republican Government 
when it had also had to face internal political difficulties. The Republi- 
cans have objected to the action of the Dutch authorities in negotiating 
with the non-Republican parts of Indonesia, which they feared might 
lead to the establishment of an interim federal Government for Indonesia 
without Republican participation. (3) Political tension between the 
Dutch and the Republicans had increased. (4) The truce agreement, 
which had been operating for ten months, was in growing danger of 
breaking down. Throughout the period (from June to November) there 
had been a critically unstable situation in Indonesia. The efforts of the 
Committee to bring about negotiations between the parties for a 
permanent settlement in Indonesia were unavailing and no political 
negotiations under the auspices of the Committee had taken place during 
the last five months. Neither of the parties had come forward promptly 
with a programme sufficiently conciliatory to the other side to make new 
negotiations possible. Numerous infringements of the truce agreement 
had been alleged by both sides against each other, and the military 
assistants of the Committee considered that these arose, both in Java and 
Sumatra, from an ‘unfortunate readiness on both sides to resort top 
direct action with firearms’. At the same time, the Committee’s military 
assistants testified that large-scale infiltrations into west Java have taken 
place. 

5 Dec.—The Dutch mission left Batavia for home. It was understood 
that the talks broke down on the question of joint control of Dutch 
and Indonesian forces. Dr Hatta wanted an Indonesian C.-in-C. 
during the interim period of the proposed federal Government, while 
the Dutch delegates maintained that final authority should rest with 
the Netherlands High Commissioner. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST CONFERENCES. 3 Dec.—The 
Committee of the International Socialist Conferences (Comisco), 
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attended by representatives of seventeen western Socialist parties, met 
at Clacton. They passed unanimously a resolution rejecting any 
suggestion that Spain be brought into Western Union, and urged all 
Governments to treat the removal of the Franco régime as a matter of 
major urgency for the progress of unity in Europe. No change in the 
régime would be acceptable which did not allow all democratic parties 
to function in full liberty. The Committee agreed that Socialist exiles 
from eastern Europe should be linked to the conference in some form 
of organization which would include Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. 


INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 3 Dec.—Treaty of Rio de 
Janeiro. Costa Rica ratified the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance (see 
Vol. IIT, pp. 491 and §59), and since two-thirds of the countries had now 
ratified it the treaty entered into force. 


ITALY. 22 Nov.—Mr Shinwell arrived in Rome. 

26 Nov.—Financial Agreement. An agreement was signed with a 
British delegation by which the Government undertook to introduce 
measures to restore the pound sterling on the Italian market to its official 
parity of $4.03 (the rate had recently been nearer $3 . 50). A new sterling 
payments agreement conterminous with the one for intra-European pay- 
ments and compensations was also concluded. This enabled Italy once 
again to transfer into other foreign currencies its sterling credits in 
London. 

3 Dec.—Rearmament of Soviet Satellites. Count Sforza, replying in 
the Chamber to Opposition assertions that the Government had neglect- 
ed its opportunities to improve Italy’s economic relations with Russia 
and eastern Europe, said the bad faith in counselling neutrality and 
disarmament for Italy was proved by a study of the military situation 
of Russia’s satellites, several of which had been allowed to evade the 
military clauses of the peace treaties. Bulgaria, instead of the 55,000 
men allowed her, had 76,000 troops, 10,000 frontier guards and about 
120,000 national militiamen under arms, plus the 40,000 to 80,000 men 
of the ‘labour troops’, a militarized organization. The air force had 
450 aircraft instead of the ninety allowed by the peace treaty. In 
Rumania there were at least 150,000 men under arms, in addition to 
frontier gendarmes numbering 20,000, instead of the permitted 120,000 
men. Hungary, too, was rearming and by June next planned to have an 
army of 85,000 instead of the permitted 65,000 men. In connection 
with these ‘collective programmes of rearmament’, he asserted, the 
war industries of various countries near to Italy had been asked by their 
military Ministries how long it would take to bring their armament 
production up to that of 1944 ‘even at the cost of suppressing all 
civilian production’. In some of these countries there had also been a 
secret call-up of men to the colours. 

Ex-Italian Colonies. Statement (see France). 

4 Dec.—Foreign Policy. Mr De Gasperi told the Chamber that Italy 
had never been asked to join the Brussels pact and the Government 
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was not negotiating or planning to adhere to any other pact. The 
Brussels Treaty was primarily designed to meet the possibility of 
eventual aggression by Germany, while Italy’s policy was to act as a 
mediator and to win a democratic Germany to the side of the new 
Europe. He denied that Gen. Marras had been given instructions 
either to negotiate or to conclude any pact in Washington. His own 
recent journey to Brussels and Paris was a peaceful mission, during 
which no engagements were undertaken. He disclosed the creation of a 
secret Italian Communist Party ‘police’, controlled from a ‘V office’, 
which was to function in the capital of an unnamed province. The 
Government was in possession of a Communist circular containing 
many names and took a serious view of the organization, about which 
the Italian police would take action. The Chamber rejected by 302 
votes to 140 Mr Nenni’s motion condemning the Government's foreign 
policy, and expressed by 266 votes to 45 its confidence in the Govern- 
ment programme which rejected both neutrality and isolation and 
was based on close economic and political collaboration with the 
west, to the exclusion, for the present, of any military engagements, and 
on ‘no preconceived hostility towards the east’. 

5 Dec.—lItalian-Argentine Friendship. The Argentine Foreign 
Minister, Dr Bramuglia, and Count Sforza signed a ‘protocol of 
friendship and collaboration’ in Rome. This stated that both countries 
had similar views and interests on the consolidation of peace and the 
strengthening of international co-operation. Both Governments con- 
sidered that the regional agreements contemplated by the U.N. Statute 
represents an efficacious contribution to such co-operation. 


JAPAN. 23 Nov.—War Crimes. Gen. MacArthur upheld the sentences 
on Tojo and the twenty-four other convicted war criminals, saying he 
could find nothing in the proceedings to warrant his intervention. 
Many would disagree with the verdict, but no agency seemed more 
entitled than the tribunal to confidence in the integrity of its judgments. 

6 Dec.—Conduct of trade (see Far Eastern Commission). 

7 Dec.—Mr Ashida, the former Premier, surrendered to the author- 
ities in Tokyo to face charges of political corruption. 


KOREA. 24 Nov.—Southern Zone. Minister’s cable (see U.S.A.). 
g Dec.—Adoption of resolution on independence (see Political 


Committee). 


MALAYA. 21 Nov.—It was learnt that discussions had recently taken 
place in Bangkok and Kuala Lumpur between British and Siamese 
officials regarding the method of dealing with some 1,500 to 2,000 
Chinese terrorists who were using dense jungle country on the Siamese 
side of the frontier as their base. 

Terrorists shot at and wounded a French priest at the altar of the 
Roman Catholic church at Cameron Highlands in Pahang. Aircraft 
attacked a bandit camp just north of Ipoh. 
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22 Nov.—Spitfires swept a jungle area in west Johore believed to 
contain a bandit camp, while ground forces attacked. 

25 Nov.—Regulations were issued in Kuala Lumpur giving the 
Chief Secretary of the Federation power to repatriate aliens detained 
under the emergency regulations for aiding Communists. Similar orders 
made in Singapore were deemed to apply also to the Federation. 

26 Nov.—The British manager of an oil palm estate in Johore was 
murdered and a Malay special constable wounded by terrorists. 

1 Dec.—Terrorists ambushed a lorry in the Muar area of Johore and 
killed a British policeman. 

8 Dec.—Terrorists set fire to a railway station at Sungei Tampayan, 
twenty-one miles north of Kuala Lumpur. 


NETHERLANDS. 21 Nov.—Indonesia. The Government despatched 
a Ministerial delegation to Java to discuss a ‘definite solution’ with the 
Republican Government and the Federal Nationalists. 


NORTH ATLANTIC DEFENCE. 25 Nov.—Meeting in Paris. Gen. 
McNaughton (Canada), referring to the proposed north Atlantic 
alliance, said he hoped the democratic countries would be able to 
oppose any aggressors with an ‘overwhelming preponderance in military, 
economic, and moral resources’. The frontiers of North America were 
now the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the North Polar Sea. The only 
menace to its safety would be some combination of forces in Europe 
and Asia extending its domination to the oceans to the west, east, and 
north. Such a consolidation of power did not yet exist, but there was 
convincing evidence that it was within the thought of some of those 
concerned in the policy of the U.S.S.R. North America would have to 
rely for its defence on quality, rather than quantity, of forces and 
weapons, and it would be a bitter illusion to surrender any of their 
special weapons of great power. 

27 Nov.—The five western Powers concluded their talks in London 
by adopting the draft of an agreement for common defence for despatch 
to Washington. 


NORWAY. 26 Nov.—Defence. The Cabinet decided to retain with the 
services for another six months men of the 1945 class called up in 
northern Norway and due for release on 1 December. 


PAKISTAN. 6 Dec.—Migration discussions in Delhi (see India). 


PALESTINE. 19 Nov.—An advance party of the U.N. observers’ 
staff left for Beersheba to establish a post for observation of the handing 
over of the town to the Egyptians. 

The Israeli Ministry of Minorities received a request from the 
leaders of three large Beduin tribes for military protection to be given 
them by the military governor of Beersheba. They asked to be treated 
as bona fide members of the State of Israel, for definitions of the areas 
in which they could move about without inconveniencing the Israeli 
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forces, and for the supply of arms and the formation of desert patrols 
to defend them against the influx of other Beduin. 

Israeli statement (see Security Council). 

Relief for Arab refugees (see General Assembly). 

21 Nov.—Israeli Army H.Q. complained to Gen Riley, Chief of 
Staff of the U.N. truce supervisory board, that Egyptian forces were 
taking offensive action in the Negeb and had occupied three villages 
fifteen miles south-east of Gaza. 

22 Nov.—Fourteen Stern gang terrorists, one of them ‘important’, 
escaped from Tel Aviv prison. 

25 Nov.—Refugees. A Jewish Agency spokesman stated in Jerusalem 
that out of 92,000 immigrants landed during the past eleven months, 
35,000 had been settled in abandoned Arab towns and villages. The 
Agency was planning the erection of a new town in the Negeb and also 
directing new immigrants to settle in Beersheba. 

Resolution in the U.N. Political Committee (see United Nations). 

27 Nov.—Armistice Talks. It was stated in Tel Aviv that negotiations 
with Egypt and Transjordan had broken down, the Jews refusing to 
withdraw from Beersheba or allow supplies to go through to the Faluja 
‘pocket’, where over 3,000 Egyptian troops were isolated. Nor would 
they allow the establishment of U.N. check posts throughout the 
southern desert. 

28 Nov.—Armistice. Negotiations opened in Jerusalem for a cease- 
fire. The Israeli Government notified the U.N. Chief of Staff in Tel 
Aviv that unless the Egyptian Government entered into armistice 
negotiations it would consider itself free to revise its attitude towards 
the brigade isolated at Faluja. 

29 Nov.—The anniversary of the U.N. resolution on partition was 
marked by press references to Mr Ben-Gurion’s statement that Israel 
was no longer bound by the letter of the resolution, and that there 
could be no peace and security until the Negeb and Galilee were settled 
by Jews. 

It was announced that a new department was being set up to expedite 
the immigration of Jews from Eastern countries. Application for 
membership of the United Nations (see U.N. Secretariat). 

30 Nov.—Armistice. An agreement for a ‘complete and sincere’ 
cease-fire in Jerusalem and for freedom of movement behind the lines 
within the area was signed by the commanders in Jerusalem of the 
Israeli forces and the Arab Legion; also an agreement regularizing the 
dispatch of food convoys to the Mt Scopus demilitarized zone and the 
exchange of police there. 

Revised British resolution tabled in the U.N. (see United Nations). 

1 Dec.—A meeting in Jericho of Arabs from all parts of the country 
proclaimed King Abdullah King of all Palestine and Transjordan. 

Dr Weizmann visited Jerusalem, and in a speech, said that for the 
Jews Jerusalem was the quintessence of the Palestine idea, and its 
restoration symbolized the redemption of Israel. Their defence of the 
city had forged a new link, and gave them the right to claim it, but it 
had sacred associations for others, and special arrangements should be 
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made for the Old City. It was inconceivable, however, that the Jewish 
New City should be placed under foreign rule. 

5 Dec.—ferusalem. The Arab Legion and the Israeli commanders 
agreed to extend the cease-fire in the northern sector of the city. 

The Israeli and Iraqi commanders signed a cease-fire agreement to 
last fourteen days. 

7 Dec.—An Israeli spokesman said that five Egyptian tanks were 
destroyed near the Nirim and Nivtahim settlements in the Negeb. 

8 Dec.—Israeli reports stated that the Egyptians again tried to advance 
in the area of the Nirim settlement. 

Mr Shertok’s press conference (see Security Council.) 

g Dec.—The ‘All-Palestine’ Government at Gaza repudiated the 
right of the Jericho Congress to speak for the people of Jerusalem. 

Armistice. Gen. Riley, Chief of Staff of the U.N. Truce Supervisory 
Board, visited Nablus and discussed the armistice conditions on the 
central front with Gen. Nur-ed-Din, commander of the Iraqi army. 

Unification of Palestine and Transjordan (see Transjordan.) 


POLAND. 19 Nov.—A Warsaw court sentenced to long terms of 
imprisonmert six leaders of the anti-Soviet underground group, 
W.R.N., for plotting to overthrow the State. Their property was 
confiscated. 


SIAM. 29 Nov.—An official trade mission left for London. 

6 Dec.—The British Commissioner for South-East Asia, Mr Mac- 
Donald, who had had discussions with Field-Marshal Pibul and other 
members of the Government, left for Singapore. 


SIX-POWER CONFERENCE ON THE RUHR. 1 Dec.—The 
Conference discussed the French proposal that the Ruhr authority 
should be given a say in the management of the industries as well as 
control over the distribution of coal, etc. They thought that the Ruhr 
authority should be clothed with powers to prevent excessive concentra- 
tions of industrial power (e.g. Krupps) from coming into existence 
again. It should also have powers to prevent Nazi and extreme national- 
ist elements from getting positions of authority; and finally, it should be 
able to supervise planning and re-equipment so as to prevent develop- 
ments that might endanger European security. 

The British delegate announced that Britain agreed with the first 
two of these objectives, but not with the methods by which France 
proposed the authority should exercise the powers in question. As to 
the third objective the British view was that it could better be realized 
through the projected separate Security Board. 

The Benelux delegates supported the French views. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 25 Nov.—Kire. The Department of External 
Affairs announced that the Government would be prepared to recognize 
the proposed Republic of Eire and to make reciprocal concessions on 
citizenship rights. It was prepared to regard concessions which were to 
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be negotiated on a reciprocal basis as a matter of exceptional arrange- 
ment, applicable solely in the special case of Ireland and not affording 
a precedent which could be invoked in the case of any other nation 
outside the Commonwealth. 

1 Dec.—Native Policy. Mr Havenga, leader of the Afrikaner Party and 
Minister of Finance, stated at Brakpan that in his personal opinion it 
would be wrong to abolish native representation in Parliament by a bare 
majority, and that itwould beundesirable and dangerous to forcea decision 
on colour problems without a clear expression of the will of the people. 

3 Dec.—Native Policy. In a statement commenting on Mr Havenga’s 
remarks, Dr Malan said there were no restrictions on amending the 
Constitution by a simple majority vote. 

Mr J. Hofmeyr, successor-designate to Gen. Smuts as leader of the 
United Party, died in Johannesburg. 


SYRIA. 1 Dec.—Government Changes. The Cabinet resigned. President 
Shukri Bey el Koutali asked the Deputies to forget their differences and 
form a Government of national unity. 

Demonstrations. In Damascus the third day of a general strike to 
demand the resumption of fighting in Palestine ended in disorders in 
which the police had to use tear gas. 

The Government replied to the Mediator’s appeal for an armistice 
in Palestine, stating that Syria would negotiate only if the Jews recog- 
nized an Arab State for the whole country and renounced the idea of a 
Jewish State. 


TRANSJORDAN. 1 Dec.—Proclamation of King of Palestine (see 
Palestine). 

5 Dec.—Palestine. King Abdullah received Dr Bunche. 

8 Dec.—Jewish incursions over the frontier (see Security Council). 

The Government denied that the proceedings of the Jericho Congress 
were in any way inspired by King Abdullah. 

g Dec.—Parliament considered a Cabinet resolution on the proposals 
of the Jericho Congress for the unification of Palestine and Transjordan. 
The resolution recommended the Government to take the necessary 
constitutional and international measures for its execution, in accord- 
ance with the principle of national self-determination. 


UNITED NATIONS 
BALKANS COMMISSION 

2 Dec.—The Commission announced that it had been informed by 
the Geneva headquarters of the League of the Red Cross societies that 
23,696 Greek children were being retained in eastern European 
countries. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 
29 Nov.—The Conference of the Commission established in March 
1947 was opened at Lapstone, near Sydney, by the Governor-General 
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of Australia. The members were the U.K., the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R 
France, the Netherlands, Australia, New Zealand, China, India, 
Pakistan, Burma, Siam, and the Philippines, and five associate members 
with no vote, i.e., Ceylon, Hongkong, Malaya (including British Borneo), 
Cambodia, and Laos. 

The Commission’s work was to discover how much Asian nations 
could do to help themselves, and how much aid they needed from the 
West, particularly the U.S.A. 

1 Dec.—The U.S. delegate told the conference that his Government 
would not provide the Commission with funds for reconstruction, but 
favoured the continuance of the research and consultative work which 
the Commission had begun. Where private funds were not available 
foreign assistance ought to be provided as far as possible by the Inter- 
national Bank, but by far the greatest potential source of foreign capital 
was the private investor. If the countries of Asia wished for foreign 
capital they should create the conditions to encourage private invest- 
ments. 

A resolution was carried that consideration of Indonesia’s application 
for associate membership should be postponed. Russia complained that 
countries with colonial possessions were trying to prevent their achiev- 
ing independence. 

2 Dec.—The Conference continued discussion of the five-year plan for 
the reconstruction of Asia drafted by the Commission’s working party. 
The plan envisaged a totai expenditure of $13,600 million, of which only 
$6,400 million would be raised in Asia. The sum of $5,230 million 
would be spent on rail, road, and water communications; $1,820 million 
on hydro-electric power projects; $1,885 million on textile plants; and 
$g00 million on fertilizer plants. Mr C. C. Desai (India) said that 
Japan’s industrial potential must be used to revive Asia. India, by a trade 
agreement with Japan, had taken the first step in that direction, and 
other Asian countries must have sufficient confidence in their own 
strength to use Japanese capital goods without allowing Japan to be- 
come a menace again. Capital goods were available from the U.S.A. but 
India was short of dollars; it could not send all its exports to hard 
currency areas because it would not be fair to Britain and other tradi- 
tional customers. The U.S.A. should be concerned far more with what 
was happening in Asia than in western Europe. Mr Cowen (U.S.A.) said 
that U.S. will to aid the countries of Asia was not characterized by a 
grudging spirit, but its capacity to extend aid was not unlimited. 
Mr Novikov(U.S.S.R.) considered the major fault of the report was that 
it directed the economies of Asian countries along the road of agricul- 
tural development. He believed that Asian countries should develop 
industrially and protect their industries by tariffs, otherwise they would 
be crushed by exports from the U.S.A., Britain, and France. 


8 Dec.—The Netherlands delegation withdrew from E.C.A.F.E. as a 
result of the decision, by 8 votes to 2 with 3 abstentions, to admit both 
the Indonesian Republic and the Netherlands East Indies as associate 
members. 
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EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
24 Nov.—The Conference decided to reduce its budget for 1949 to 
$8 million after several delegates had criticized its work and expenditure. 
26 Nov.—The Conference elected Sefior Torres Bodet, the Mexican 
Foreign Minister, as director-general, in succession to Dr Julian Huxley. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

19 Nov.—The Assembly adopted a resolution, passed up from the 
committees concerned, providing for calling on the major States for 
contributions totalling $294 million for the Arab refugees in Palestine. 

27 Nov.—Greece. The Assembly, by forty-seven votes to six, passed a 
western Powers resolution condemning Greece’s northern neighbours 
for helping the rebel forces and called on them to cease such aid. It 
rejected by the same vote a Soviet resolution calling for the withdrawal 
of all foreign troops from Greece. Finally, it passed unanimously a 
resolution calling on all four countries to establish diplomatic relations 
and renew the previously operative frontier conventions between them, 
and asked them to report within six months to the United Nations on 
what they had done. 

3 Dec—The Assembly decided by 40 votes to 6, with one abstention, 
that the interim committee (the ‘Little Assembly’) should continue in 
existence. 

4 Dec.—The Assembly adopted four resolutions arising from the 
reports of the Economic and Social Council, which was requested to 
give further urgent attention to the problem of under-developed 
countries and to expedite the creation of an economic commission for 
the Middle East. 

6 Dec.—The Assembly decided, by 43 votes to 13, to break off the 
session on 11 December and re-assemble at Lake Success on 1 April. 

8 Dec.—A resolution was passed calling on all countries to stamp out 
food profiteering. The Economic and Social Council was urged to give 
special consideration to the problem of providing production facilities 
to the ‘under-developed and war-devastated countries’. 

Ex-Italian Colonies. It was decided not to begin discussions on the 
Italian colonies until the next session. 

9 Dec.—A draft convention declaring genocide a crime in international 
law was unanimously adopted. Mr Fitzmaurice (Britain) said that the 
vote of his delegation was without prejudice to the right to grant 
asylum and that his Government could not accept obligations in 
advance on behalf of its colonial territories. 

Membership. The proposal of the ad hoc Political Committee that 
applications for membership by seven States including Austria, Italy, 
and Eire should be re-examined, was endorsed. 


Legal Committee , 
7 Dec.—Soviet Wives. The Chilean resolution denouncing the action 


of the Soviet authorities in preventing Russian women from joining 
foreign husbands abroad and demanding the withdrawal of such 
measures was adopted by twenty-six votes to six, with six abstentions. 
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Twenty members of the committee were absent. An Australian amend. | 
ment suggesting that the matter be referred to the International Court of | 
Justice was rejected. The Soviet delegate called the resolution an | 


unwarranted intervention in Soviet domestic affairs. 


Membership Committee 


22 Nov.—Col. Hodgson (Australia) tabled a resolution calling for re- | 
consideration by the Security Council of the applications of Eire, | 


Finland, Italy, Portugal, and Transjordan in the light of an advisory 


opinion fron the Hague Court that it was not legal for any member State | 
to make its consent to admission dependent on conditions not expressly | 
set forth in the Charter. He said that the Soviet action in vetoing their | 


admission unless that of members of the Eastern bloc was also agreed to 
was illegal ‘horse-trade’. 

Canada and the U.S.A. supported the resolution, but Mr Vyshinsky 
insisted on his interpretation that the veto legally applied to the 
Security Council’s recommendations on membership. 

27 Nov.—The special political committee passed, with Soviet 
objection, resolutions recommending reconsideration of the applications 
for membership of Italy, Finland, Eire, Portugal, Transjordan, and 
Austria. 


Political Committee 

20 Nov.—Palestine. The U.S. delegate submitted to the Committee 
a ‘preliminary’ statement of American policy which included the 
words, “The United States approves the claims of the State of Israel to 
the boundaries set forth in the U.N. resolution of 29 November 1947, 
and considers that modification thereof should be made only if fully 
acceptable to the State of Israel. This means that reductions in such 
territory should be agreed by Israel. If Israel desires additions it. . . 
[must] offer an appropriate exchange through negotiations’. 

He said that the United Nations ought not to devise a blue-print for 
Palestine, but should leave with the two parties the burden of peaceful 
adjustment, as was concluded by Dr Bunche. 

23 Nov.—Palestine. The Soviet delegate rejected the Bernadotte 
proposals and made an attack on Anglo-American imperialist aspira- 
tions. He said the U.N. partition resolution was the only reasonable 
and just decision, with which the Bernadotte plan was in complete 
contradiction. Its origin was quite clear, and the war between the 
Arabs and the Jews had been provoked from outside. He called for an 
immediate withdrawal of all foreign troops from Palestine, leaving it to 
the Security Council to prevent a renewal of hostilities. 

The Polish delegate made similar charges. For the Arab Higher 
Committee Mr Cattan attacked partition and would accept nothing 
but an Arab Palestine, which, he said, would care for the Jews as they 
were cared for in Britain and the U.S.A. The Arab opposition to a 
Jewish State followed the law of nature against a ‘cancerous growth’. 

The U.S. delegate, Dr Jessup, introduced amendments to the 
British resolution supporting the Bernadotte plan, saying that they 
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‘strengthened’ the proposals. They sought to delete the clause endorsing 
the conclusions of the Mediator, and, while strengthening the references 
to the partition plan of 29 November 1947, to place greater emphasis 


Col. Hodgson tabled a motion which, while regarding the U.N. 
partition plan as the starting point of any settlement, proposed the 
setting up of a conciliation commission with the mandate of assisting 


} the parties to enter into negotiations for a final demarcation of the 


boundaries of Israel. It also called for Israel’s admission to the U.N. 
24 Nov.—Palestine. Sir Zafrullah Khan (Pakistan) supported the 


) Arab case and observed that the Negeb was a wedge between Arabia 
) and Egypt pointing like a ‘sinister dagger’ to the Hejaz. How could 
} any one assume that Muslim sentiment would ever accept this threat 
) to the Hejaz, with its holy shrines of Islam? They also, he said, had to 


solve the problem of the Arab refugees, unless the Assembly’s decisions 
were not to be ‘the rankest hypocrisy’, and he suggested this could be 


) done only by separating the populations, and by an exchange of property 


so as to form a contiguous Arab land dloc. 
25 Nov.—Palestine. Mr McNeil tabled a revised text of the British 


) resolution, with a clause noting that there were important elements 


common to both the U.N. and Bernadotte proposals, requiring that the 
drawing of frontiers should be carried out in the light of the general 


j equilibrium envisaged by the U.N. partition plan and of two specific 


conclusions of the Bernadotte plan. (One of these found that the par- 
tition plan should not be rigidly applied in drawing frontiers, and the 
other defined the Negeb as Arab and Galilee as Jewish territory.) 

Mr McNeil emphasized the impossibility of leaving to another inter- 
national commission the responsibility for decisions on Palestine which 


} the Assembly itself should shoulder. He thought there was no reason- 


able hope that the Jews and Arabs would reach agreement by direct 
negotiations, and if they did agree even to negotiate the Arabs would be 
doing so under duress and would have to accept an imposed solution. 

26 Nov.—Palestine. Dr Jessup informed the committee that the 


) U.S.A. was still unable to accept the essential clauses of the revised 


British resolution. (This meant that the U.S.A. maintained its emphasis 
on the U.N. partition plan as providing the best solution and preferred 
direct negotiations between the parties). 

The Syrian delegate proposed the establishment of a five-member com- 
mission to study the problem on the ground and prepare for the creation 
of a single Palestine State on the basis of cantonization or federation. 

29 Nov.—Palestine. The discussion on the various draft resolutions 
was mostly concerned with the Soviet request for the withdrawal of 
all foreign troops. The Arab delegates pointed out that Jewish forces 
were in Galilee and other areas not allotted to Israel under the U.N. 
partition plan. 

Security Council Veto. A motion was put forward by Britain, France, 
China, and the U.S.A. appealing to the five permanent members of the 
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Council to consult together, wherever feasible, on important decisions 
to be taken or when their unanimity was essential to effective action 
or, in the absence of unanimity, to exercise the veto only in questions 
of vital importance and with due regard for U.N. interests. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan recalled five recent uses of the veto by 
the U.S.S.R.; e.g., in May, the ‘double veto’ to defeat a proposal that 
a sub-committee should investigate Soviet action in Czechoslovakia, 
vetoes preventing the admission to membership of Italy and Ceylon, 
and in October the veto of a compromise resolution about the Berlin 
deadlock which was accepted by nine of the eleven members. The 
veto of the Czech investigation seemed to Britain to be a denial of the 
elementary right of the Security Council to decide, by an unqualified 
majority, to discuss any matter brought before it. An investigation 
would have meant the despatch of a commission to the scene of events, 
and the Soviet attitude made nonsense of the San Francisco statement 
that the Council ‘will by a vote of any seven of its members, establish such 
bodies or agencies as it may deem necessary for the performance of its 
functions’. This attitude, he said, would logically mean that whenever 
the Council asked the five permanent members to examine some 
particular question this invitation, too, was subject to the veto. 

What was wrong was not the veto, but its abuse, and any improve- 
ment must come not from a change of the rules, but from a change of 
attitude by the minority. The veto should not be allowed to prevent 
the Council from examining the facts of an issue brought before it, 
and the Council should have the freest right of reference to the Hague 
Court for advisory opinions. 

30 Nov.—Veto. Mr Vyshinsky said the veto was the cornerstone of 
the United Nations and attacks on it were attacks aimed at the heart 
of the Charter. Britain and the U.S.A. were trying to weaken it by 
every means in order to leave their hands free for the ‘unbridled’ 
exercise of their plans for world domination. He denied that the veto 
had been misused in the Berlin case. The U.S.S.R. did not vote against 
the draft to which it had agreed with the six ‘neutrals’, but against 
another draft that took no account of the principle that currency reform 
should be simultaneous with a lifting of the blockade. The proposals 
of the ‘Little Assembly’ were merely a ‘conspiracy’ against the Charter. 

Mr Fraser (New Zealand) opposed the veto itself, describing it as 
a weapon of war that was being used as such. The activities of the 
Security Council represented a prize-fight more than anything else, 
and they ought to call a conference for revision of the Charter. 

Palestine. A second revised draft of the British resolution was tabled, 
embodying the American amendments almost in their entirety. The 
clause endorsing the territorial proposals of the Bernadotte plan was 
dropped, and the U.S. desire for direct negotiations between the two 
parties was accepted; but the mediation of the proposed conciliation 
commission was maintained. The British view that the Arabs should 
not be obliged to negotiate under duress was safeguarded, to some 
extent, by the provision that any adjustments of boundaries should be 
based on reciprocity and mutual interest. During the discussions the 
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British view was repeated that if Jaffa and Galilee went to Israel the 
Negeb should go to the Arabs. 

The Soviet delegate denounced Anglo-American ‘complicity’, and 
demanded that Arab territory should not be allowed to be merged into 
Transjordan and so remain under indirect British control. The Arab 
delegates maintained that the United Nations had no power to dis- 
member States or create new ones, that the U.N. resolution was dead, 
and that the Mediator’s references to existing ‘realities’ were tantamount 
to accepting a fait accompli. The Syrian delegate tabled a resolution 
calling for reference of the whole problem to the International Court. 

1 Dec.—Veto. Dr Arce (Argentina) introduced a resolution for a 
general revision of the Charter. He thought it would be possible to find 
a substitute for the veto which would safeguard legitimate Russian 
interests; that the Russians would ratify a new Charter; and that the 
United Nations would not break up. He proposed a general U.N. 
conference in April to take a decision. 

Mr Manuilsky (Ukraine) said that some of the questions for which it 
was proposed to waive the veto were important political matters and not 
merely procedural, e.g., the admission of new members, the establish- 
ment of subsidiary organs, and the decision whether a matter was one 
of substance or not. 

Mr Egeland (South Africa) said the collaboration of the Great Powers 
was the condition for the effective operation of the Charter. 

Palestine. The U.S. delegate said the revised British resolution was a 
‘moderate and balanced whole’, but Mr Eban declared that the ‘echoes 
of the Mediator’s report’ were still to be heard in its wording, which 
implied that the conciliation commission would impose a boundary 
settlement. 

The Indian delegate objected to the U.N. partition plan, and said 
no solution unacceptable to the Arabs ought to be adopted. India could 
not support any resolutions based on partition or the Bernadotte 
report. The Soviet delegate objected strongly to the Bernadotte pro- 
posal for merging Arab Palestine with Transjordan. 

Mr Shertok repeated the Jewish demand for the new City of Jerusa- 
lem, together with an international régime for the Walled City. 

2 Dec.—Palestine. In further consideration of the British resolution, 
two paragraphs containing the terms of reference of the conciliation 
commission were rejected, one by 23 votes to 23, with 5 abstentions, and 
the other by 25 votes to 22, with 5 abstentions. 

3 Dec.—Palestine. The committee rejected the clause in the British 
resolution endorsing the Bernadotte suggestion that territory outside 
the Jewish State, i.e., the Negeb, should be largely incorporated into 
Transjordan. A clause placing the Holy Places under supervision by the 
United Nations and instructing the Conciliation Committee to prepare 
detailed recommendations on a permanent international régime for the 
Jerusalem area was accepted. 

4 Dec.—Veto. The committee adopted by 33 votes to 6, with four 
abstentions, the four-Power resolution providing for certain limitations 
in the use’ of the veto. The proposals provided that thirty-five subjects 
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set forth in an annexe should be deemed procedural and as such outside 
the scope of the Security Council’s unanimity rule. An Argentine pro. 
posal to call a general conference for a revision of the Charter was 
rejected, together with a Soviet resolution affirming in general terms the 
need for co-operation. 

5 Dec.—Palestine. The paragraphs that remained of the British 
resolution were adopted by 25 votes to 21, with g abstentions. As it 
stood, the British draft provided for a conciliation commission of three 
to be appointed by the five permanent members of the Security Council, 
but the commission was given no terms of reference beyond instruc- 
tions to assist the parties in achieving a final settlement of all out- 
standing questions. The committee rejected by 33 votes to 7, the 
Soviet resolution that called for the withdrawal of foreign troops. A 
Syrian proposal for the creation of a single Palestine State was also 
defeated, by 26 votes to 14. A Syrian resolution that a legal opinion on 
Palestine be sought from the International Court of Justice was rejected 
by 21 votes to 21, with four abstentions, and in the absence of twelve 
States from the committee. 

7 Dec.—The ad hoc committee adopted a proposal that Spanish 
should be the third working language of the Assembly. 

Korea. ‘The main committee discussed a resolution tabled by 
Australia, China, and the U.S.A., calling for the withdrawal of foreign 
troops and proposing the dispatch of a permanent commission to Korea 
with full powers to unify the country and integrate all the Korean 
security forces. Dr Chang (Korea) moved amendments to the effect that 
his Government should be recognized as the national Government for 
the whole Republic of Korea. 

g Dec.—The joint resolution on Korean independence was adopted 
by an overwhelming vote. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 

19 Nov.—Corfu Channel. Maitre Cot, concluding the Albanian case, 
called the minesweeping ‘a power display reminiscent of the worst 
colonial expeditions’. The manner in which it was done was an insult 
to Albania. Albania, however, accused the Government and not the 
people of Britain. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
8 Dec.—Mr Shamaldharee Lall, secretary to the Indian Ministry of 
Labour was elected chairman of the Governing Body for one year. 


SECRETARIAT 

29 Nov.—Membership. The Secretary-General received a letter from 
Mr Shertok, the Israeli Foreign Minister, applying for the admission 
of Israel to membership of the United Nations. He said that on 14 
May 1948 the independence of the State was ‘proclaimed by the 
National Council of the Jewish people by virtue of the natural and 
historic right of the Jewish people to independence in its own sovereign 
State and in pursuance of the General Assembly resolution of 29 
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November 1947’. Since then Israel had consolidated itself administra- 
tively and defended itself, and had so far been recognized by nineteen 
Powers. He enclosed a formal declaration that the Government accepted 
all the obligations stipulated in the U.N. Charter. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 

19 Nov.—Palestine. The Council received a declaration from Israel 
approving the former’s decision to establish an armistice, as well as 
its appeal for direct negotiations. It stated that Israeli forces which 
entered the Negeb after 14 October had since been withdrawn and that 
in the coastal area they were prepared to withdraw to the north of Deir 
Suneid. 

Berlin. Dr Bramuglia, in a broadcast to South America, said conver- 
sations to break the deadlock had been resumed, the new approach 
being towards the solution of the currency problem so as to establish 
the Soviet mark in Berlin simultaneously with the lifting of the blockade. 

22 Nov.—Berlin. The Soviet reply to the questions on the currency 
asked by Dr Bramuglia was received and was believed to be ‘unpromis- 
ing’ in that it repeated the Soviet interpretation of the instruction of 
30 August on which the military Governors’ meeting had broken down. 

Hyderabad. The president of the Council received a letter from the 
Pakistan delegate asking for an early meeting to consider the situation 
in Hyderabad on the ground that it was still deteriorating, and also 
Kashmir, where the Indian Government had reinforced its troops in 
violation of its undertakings. 

25 Nov.—Kashmir. The Council informed the U.N. Commission for 
India and Pakistan that it could count on the Council’s full backing in 
its current negotiations for a settlement and, further, decided to endorse 
the Commission’s appeal to the two Governments to refrain from any 
action likely to aggravate the military and political situation. 

Sir Zafrullah Khan declared that over 1,000 square miles in south 
Kashmir populated entirely by Muslims had been occupied by Indian 
forces within the previous few days and thousands of refugees were on 
the march. Sir Shankar Bajpai replied that no offensive had been started 
or was planned. Pakistan forces, far from being on the defensive, had 
been attacking Indian positions in the north, west, and south with the 
support of Azad (free) Kashmir forces. India’s action had been only to 
clear the Vale of Kashmir, relieve pressure and keep supply lines open, 
and it had sent in only 5,000 land troops in the past two months. 

Pakistan’s complaint that the situation in Hyderabad was deteriorat- 
ing was raised on the agenda, but the Indian delegate left, saying he was 
not prepared to join a debate. 

26 Nov.—Berlin. Dr Bramuglia issued the replies of the western 
Powers and of the U.S.S.R. to the questions recently put to them in his 
effort to solve the deadlock. The western Powers stated that the situa- 
tion had developed considerably since 30 August to a point at which 
four-Power control of currency might not be sufficient to meet the needs 
of an administration that was rapidly being split into two. They 
referred to the need for extending four-Power control to the activities of 
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the bank of issue in the Soviet zone, explaining that they did not claim 
any rights of interference in the finances of the zone and recognized 
that its financial stability must not be endangered by the introduction of 
the east mark as the sole currency in Berlin. But the western Powers 
could not in any circumstances agree that the Soviet authorities of the 
German bank of issue should exercise sole control over the currency and 
finances of Berlin. In reply to the question as to what organ would 
exercise four-Power financial control they said that it would be exer- 
cised by a financial commission representing the four Military Gover- 
nors, and one of its functions would be to exercise supervision and 
control over the activities of the German bank of issue in the Soviet Zone 
in so far as they related to the use of the Soviet mark in Berlin. 

The Soviet reply did not go into details, falling back, in general, on 
the Moscow directive of 30 August. 

29 Nov.—Berlin. Dr Bramuglia suggested the formation of a ‘neutral’ 
committee of experts to be appointed by the six ‘neutral’ members of 
the Council, to consider all the aspects of the Berlin deadlock in an 
effort to find a solution. 

Veto. Discussion (see General Assembly). 

1 Dec.—Berlin. The British, French, and U.S. delegates presented to 
Dr Bramuglia an agreed statement in which they declared that their 
Governments had accepted the proposed Security Council resolution 
of 25 October and had reiterated their willingness to abide by its 
principles, whereas the U.S.S.R. had rejected it. Since then it had con- 
tinuously taken measures against the city administration which had 
brought about an increasing split in Berlin, and the three Powers could 
not agree that they should be bound to submit to all Soviet measures 
‘which add to and intensify the Soviet blockade’ while the Soviet 
remained wholly uncommitted to any restraint. The three Powers 
would continue to co-operate with the efforts of the president of the 
Council but must entirely reserve their position regarding not only 
events in Berlin, but also any subsequent resolution submitted after the 
currency committee had reported. 

Dr Bramuglia, before leaving for Argentina, said that the efforts of 
the ‘neutral’ States, aided by Dr Evatt and Mr Trygve Lie, had secured 
a ‘notable success’ in transforming the atmosphere; there was no longer 
talk of war. 

2 Dec.—Israel. Dr Jessup (U.S.A.), supported by Mr Malik 
(U.S.S.R.), moved the admission to membership of Israel, ‘as a matter 
of urgency before the end of this session’. Sir Alexander Cadogan saw no 
urgency in the application, and thought it premature and rather doubt- 
ful. He pointed out that there were a large number of ‘old-established 
and recognized’ Governments awaiting admittance. M. Parodi (France) 
considered that the treatment of the application should depend on the 
nature of the Palestine solution. 

Kashmir. Sir Girja Bajpai (India), in a written statement to the 
Council, denied Pakistan charges that India had begun a major offensive 
in Kashmir with the aim of securing a military decision. He pointed to 
the Kashmir winter, which would make such operations impossible, and 
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declared that all that has happened in recent months was that about 
s,000 men had been sent to the State, partly to relieve troops already 
there and partly to meet fresh attacks by the Pakistan army. 

8 Dec.—Palestine. The ‘Negeb Committee’ served a forty-eight hour 
notice on the Jews and Arabs to obey Council orders for military with- 
drawal in the Negeb and for full armistice negotiations. 

Dr Bunche told the Committee he had failed to enforce the Council’s 
resolutions of 4 November and 16 November on these two points. 

Mr Beeley (Great Britain) informed the Committee that there had 
been ‘two small Jewish incursions over the Transjordan frontier’ at the 
end of November. 

Dr Bunche was notified by the Egyptian Government that it had 
accepted the armistice proposals of 16 November. 

Mr Shertok told correspondents in Paris that no arms or munitions 
had been sent to Palestine by the U.S.S.R., nor was there a single 
Soviet volunteer fighting with the Jewish forces. 


U.S.A. 20 Nov.—Palestine. U.S. statement (see General Assembly). 

China. A report by ex-Senator Worth Clark on conditions, after a 
tour of inspection, was published by the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. He said any programme to rescue China from Communism 
must involve five aids: 1. Immediate and extensive military aid in the 
form of guns, aircraft, etc; 2. combat advisory aid extending to strategic 
and tactical authority; 3. financial aid for fighting of an amount to 
remove the major portion of the war cost from China’s Budget; 4. 
financial aid to stabilize the currency; and 5. strict U.S. supervision of 
expenditure under any loan agreements made with China. 

22 Nov.—Mr Marshall arrived in Washington and was met by 
President Truman. 

24 Nov.—Ruhr. Mr Marshall gave the press in Washington a state- 
ment which read: ‘I believe that every one recognizes that the great 
industrial region of the Ruhr is essential to the recovery of Europe as 
well as that of Germany itself. Also I believe that the American people 
recognize the justifiable fears of the French lest there should be built 
up a war potential that might again menace their peace and freedom. 
The United States will never knowingly be involved in procedures 
which would bring about the menace of German aggression.’ The 
Government believed that adequate security controls could be main- 
tained through the establishment of a security commission. 

China. Mr Marshall told the press that the Government had to keep 
in mind the terms under which they could act to help China. Under the 
aid programme some $113 million worth of supplies had already gone, 
out of a total of $124 million provided for. 

Korea. Mr Marshall received a cable from the Foreign Minister 
of the South Korean Government urging that U.S. troops should 
remain there until Korea was prepared for its own defence. 

27 Nov.—Strikes. The president of the longshoremen’s union 
announced that the men had voted overwhelmingly to accept a new 
wage agreement. Many men resumed work. 
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1 Dec.—Mme Chiang Kai-shek arrived in Washington. 

Ruhr. Mr Lovett told the press that the Government’s reply to 
French protests about the future ownership of the Ruhr industries 
contained an assurance that the plan would not cause any resurgence of 
German military power. It also restated the U.S. proposal that France 
should join with the Anglo-American control groups which would 
supervise the German trusteeship of the industries. 

E.C.A. meetings in Paris (see European Economic Construction). 

2 Dec.—lItaly. The C.G.S., Gen. Marras, arrived in Washington, 

3, Dec.—China. Mr Marshall received Mme Chiang Kai-shek. 

6 Dec.—Labour Unrest. Longshoremen on the west coast resumed 
work after a strike lasting three months. 

Aid to Greece and Turkey. President Truman, in a report to Congress 
said that although the Greek Army had won a series of victories in the 
spring and summer the army was deprived of final victory when the 
bulk of the guerrilla forces escaped into Albania after the operations in 
the Grammos mountains. Shortly afterwards men of these same forces 
returned to Greece but ‘failure of the Greek Army to make a determined 
effort to liquidate the guerrillas rallying in the nearby Vitsi area had 
by the end of the period under review permitted the establishment of 
an increasingly strong concentration there’. The report said the Greek 
people are in a better position now however to eliminate the guerrilla 
menace because of the United States military aid programme, but they 
must concentrate on additional training and the development of leader- 
ship to exploit their capabilities fully in future offensive operations. 
The report on aid to Turkey said the Turkish people had taken full 
advantage of their opportunity to resist Communist pressures and were 
working hard to derive the maximum benefit from U.S. supplies and 
training. 

7 Dec.—Austria. Note on peace treaty (see Austria). 

8 Dec.—Mr Hoffman’s statement on reparations (see Great Britain). 


U.S.S.R. 20 Nov.—The Five-Year Plan. The State Planning Commis- 
sion announced that in the third year of the Plan the pre-war production 
level had been reached in steel, iron, and grain. (In 1945 production as 
a whole had dropped to about half the 1940 figure). 

22 Nov.—Berlin. Reply to questions on currency (see Security 
Council). 

7 Dec.—Austria. Note on peace treaty (see Austria). 

8 Dec.—Mr Stalin received the Czechoslovak Ministerial delegation. 


VENEZUELA. 20 Nov.—The President signed a decree suspending the 
‘constitutional guarantee relative to liberty of thought as manifested 
in the written or printed word, by radio, or other publicity’, owing to 
‘the circumstances that have created a state of alarm affecting the 
economic and social life of the nation’. Reports were current that an 
army clique was plotting against the régime. 

23 Nov.—Revolution. The Caracas radio announced the overthrow 
of the Government by the Army, which had the situation ‘under con- 
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trol’. Major Mendoza, the Army chief at La Guaira, had been ‘obliged’ to 
turn out the Government because its party, the Liberal Accion Demo- 
cratica, was leading the country to bankruptcy. The President was re- 
ported to be a prisoner. 

The Government issued an announcement that all the Cabinet had 
resigned so that President Gallegos could re-organize it ‘as he deemed 
most convenient’. 

24 Nov.—The Army Chief of Staff announced from Caracas that 
the Army had taken over control because the extremists (the labour 
unions supporting the Gallegos Government) had called a general strike. 

25 Nov.—Resolution. The Army set up a military junta, headed by 
Col. Carlos Chalbaud, the Defence Minister, to rule until a new 
Government could be established. It announced that it would observe 
the 1936 Constitution as amended in 1945, but would retain those parts 
of the 1947 Constitution which were considered progressive. (President 
Gallegos had taken no steps to form a Cabinet, and when extremist 
Labour leaders threatened to call a general strike opposition to his 
administration hardened, and when, on 24 November, Col. Vargas, 
Inspector-General of the Forces, returned from leave abroad, the 
Army took action). 


WESTERN UNION. 24 Nov.—The Committee set up by the Con- 
sultative Council of the Brussels Treaty Powers met in Paris to report 
on the steps taken to date towards ‘securing a greater measure of unity 
between European countries’. 

26 Nov.—The five-Power committee on European Unity met in Paris. 
The principal delegates being M. Herriot, M. Blum, and M. Reynaud, 
Mr Dalton and Lord Inverchapel, Mr Albarda and Mr Kerstens 
(Holland), M. Loasch and M. Rasquin (Luxembourg), and two Belgian 
acting delegates, owing to the Cabinet crisis in Brussels. It had before 
it a proposal, submitted by the executive committee of the European 
Movement on behalf of several different bodies, that there should be 
created both a European parliament and a council of existing Ministers 
of the five countries. The parliament would be composed of members 
appointed by national Parliaments, who would thus reflect the majorities 
on which each Government relied. The Council of Ministers would 
study the recommendations of the parliament and would also be a 
suitable organ for joint decisions on the government level. 

27 Nov.—The committee discussed the British plan, which provided 
for a consultative assembly of Government delegations with associated 
functional committees. 

Defence. Talks in London and Paris (see North Atlantic Defence). 

30 Nov.—The committee set up a sub-committee to examine in 
detail the questions raised by the Franco-Belgian and the British 
proposals and the best means of solving them. 

8 Dec.—The sub-committee received representatives of the Council of 
European Parliamentary Union, including Mr Coudenhove-Kalergi 
and Mr Mackay, who submitted proposals for the organization of a 
Council of Europe. 
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g Dec.—The sub-committee received a delegation from the European 
Movement, who amplified their memorandum submitted in November, 
Representation in the Assembly should be extended to countries outside 
the Brussels Treaty. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 27 Nov.—Work Brigades. Mr Kardelj, the Foreign 
Minister, speaking to the federal council of the People’s Front, called 
on party members to admit that the voluntary work brigades were not 
always voluntary, and told them that it was a great error to try and hice 
their mistakes in this connection. 

29 Nov.—Anniversary of Republic. The fifth anniversary of the 
Federated Yugoslav Republic, founded at Jajce in the Bosnian moun- 
tains, was celebrated throughout the country. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


European Movement: International Council, Brussels. 
World Federation of Trade Unions, Brussels. 

Royal Society of New Zealand: Pacific Science Congress, 
Auckland and Christchurch. 

U.N. Economic and Social Council, Lake Success. 
Conference of the principal wheat-producing countries of 
the world to negotiate a new international wheat agreement, 
Washington. 

Coronation of King Phumiphon Aduldet of Siam. 

U.N. Economic Commission for Europe, Geneva. 
Inter-American Economic Conference, Buenos Aires. 
Further session of the U.N. General Assembly, Lake 
Success. 

General Election in Burma. 

International Socialist Conference, Copenhagen. 

Tariff negotiations under the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, Geneva. 

U.N. Conference on the conservation and utilization of the 
world’s resources, Lake Success. 

South Pacific Commission, Noumea, New Caledonia. 
I.L.O. Conference, Geneva. 

U.N. World Health Assembly, Rome. 


